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A STUDY OF THE FREUDIAN WISH' 

Mr. Holt writes with the conviction that psychology should con- 
tribute to the clarification of ethics both practical and theoretical. He 
believes that the views held by Freud can be of such service. That 
which Freud has been pleased to call wish Holt regards as a key to 
psychology possessing finality. Yet Freud has himself said little con- 
cerning the relation of wish to ethics. Holt's purpose is to unfold the 
ethical implications of the Freudian wish. 

The definition of wish is all-important in the discussion. Freud 
uses the term in a larger sense than usual. Wish is "a course of action 
which some mechanism of the body is set to carry out." Execution is 
not an essential part of wish. The important element is a motor attitude 
of the body. The opposition of wishes often results in suppression of 
a wish. Practical life renders necessary a compromise of wishes. But 
suppressed wishes, of which there are all shades and degrees, often 
emerge into consciousness and determine conduct. Of this the author 
gives numerous illustrations. It is true that Freud was interested only in 
abnormal psychology, but Holt feels that the theory is none the less 
valid in the normal field. 

That wish which is dynamic will replace the more or less static 
sensation as the unit of psychology is one of the interesting inferences 
made. In the main, the theory of cognition is given only incidental 
treatment. But the outline is supplemented by the reprint of an earlier 
essay of the author's on " Response and Cognition." Since the publica- 
tion of that essay, the sympathy of Holt with the Freudian position has 
become more complete. There behaviorism was regarded as a separate 
class of thought from the Freudian, though both are objectivist. Now, 
we are told with firmer words that specific response to environment, or 
behavior, is the same thing as the Freudian wish. Wish is precisely the 
same as purpose, whether intellectual or moral. It is always related to 
some object or fact in the environment of the living body. There is 
but one world, the objective; the subjective, so called, is the "subtler 
workings of integrated objective mechanisms." Consciousness and the 
subjective as such are done away with. Elsewhere the author is careful 
to indicate that this does not mean the facts of consciousness but con- 
sciousness as a theory. Thought becomes a latent course of action; 
often it is irrelevant, "a surface embroidery on action." Conscious 

1 The Freudian Wish and Its Place in Ethics. By Edwin B. Holt. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1913. vii+212 pages. $1 . 25. 
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thought is determined by unconscious thought or deeper-lying wishes. 
The distinction between thought and volition is minimal. 

In the Freudian wish ends are excluded. Hence hedonism is ex- 
cluded. The contrast is between part deed and whole deed. Morality 
is wisdom, for moral conduct is discriminating conduct. It is harmonious 
and consistent behavior toward a bigger section of the universe. Right 
conduct fulfils all of a man's wishes at once, suppressing none. Wrong 
conduct is conduct not adjusted to enough of the environment. Hence 
the sole moral sanction is fact. Yet these facts impose inexorable 
penalties. Holt does not hesitate to call this ethics from below, as 
contrasted with ethics from above with supermundane sanctions, but is 
convinced that it makes for a higher type of morality. It makes for 
sanity of life. Sanity, wisdom, goodness, freedom, all demand the 
absence of suppressed wish in life. 

Holt is aware that the word "wish" is unfortunate. It does involve 
the idea of an end which he is careful to exclude. Freudian ethics is 
not concerned in abstractions. Neither does he profess to offer a system 
of ethics, but only a formula "more clear, exact, and concrete" than 
any previously at hand. Unlike the Aristotelian mean, the Freudian 
wish excludes compromise. Unlike Hegel, it places emphasis upon 
synthesis rather than upon conflict and opposition. It is Socratic in its 
identification of wisdom, virtue, and freedom. But where the Socratic 
doctrine is general, the Freudian ethics makes particular applications. 
Academic ethics are imposed from above, however the "good" or 
"value" may be defined. They have no genuine relation to life. Every 
attempt to bring the good down to the masses suppresses aspiration and 
is harmful. Hence ordinary ethics has no practical significance. For 
instance, it has no relation to politics or statecraft. But the Freudian 
ethics is dynamic. It grows and becomes a part of the evolution of the 
universe. While Holt recognizes that much remains to be learned 
concerning the Freudian wish, he believes that, in what he is pleased to 
call the "suppression-discrimination formula" for wishes, we have a 
talisman. 

Holt has given an important suggestion in the field of ethics. He 
has pleaded the case with enthusiasm. And yet he has been cautious 
in his claims. One will await with curiosity the construction of 
a system upon the basis of the formula suggested. What relation 
may be established between this ethics of the dust, as Holt terms 
it, and the domain of religion at present is not touched upon. 
It is not apparent that it need be an atheistic ethics, for it is 
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to involve behavior integrated, harmonious, consistent. It would 

be a pity were not so suggestive a discussion followed to its 

conclusion. 

William T. Paullin 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY 

The two volumes bearing this title 1 embody the course of lectures 
given by the late Professor Briggs the year before his death. The 
illness which attacked him before the close of the year prevented him 
from giving final form to the manuscript. The preface of the editor 
shows the care and piety with which she has prepared the work for the 
press. Dr. Briggs supplemented his lectures by interchange of views 
with his students, and filled out much which is here given in outline 
only. What the author proposed to himself was to trace the evolution 
of Christian scholarship from the Apostolic age until the present time. 
To do this in a single course of lectures, or in two small volumes, is 
impossible without great condensation. The indexes show that more 
than fifteen hundred names are mentioned, and for a large number of 
these the limits imposed allowed only a brief paragraph. As an outline 
history of Christian literature, however, the work will be useful to stu- 
dents, and its use is facilitated by the excellent indexes. A bibliography 
is appended which gives the most important works on the subject, and 
which will also be of value. 

The extent of Professor Briggs's erudition is too well known to be 
emphasized here, and it is abundantly in evidence in the work before us. 
No one in his generation was better fitted for a task of this kind. To 
discuss details is beyond the scope of this notice, but one or two points 
may be adverted to. 

Prelatical readers will rejoice at the author's frank adoption of tra- 
dition, indicated by his assertion that Christian institutions cannot be 
built upon the teaching of Jesus. If based upon the teachings of Jesus, 
they must be based on teaching not recorded in the Gospels (I, p. 31). 
The characterization of Jesus as the most learned Rabbi of his time will 
come as a surprise to many readers (I, p. 24). The author's attitude 
toward some current theories is indicated by the sentence, We are 
inclined to give St. Paul too much credit for the establishment of Chris- 

'Bistory of the Study of Theology. By Charles Augustus Briggs. Prepared for 
publication by his daughter, Emilie Grace Briggs. "Studies in Theology" Series. 
New York: Scribner, 1916. Two vols., xi-f-217 pages; iv+230 pages. 



